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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

LEWISOHN ON FRENCH POETS 

The Poets of Modern France, by Ludwig Lewisohn. B. W. 

Huebsch. 

This book will be of great value to those who are eager 

to know more about the various movements in modern 

French poetry. There are few competent studies of this 

subject in English, and Mr. Lewisohn ranges over a wider 

field than Miss Lowell aimed at in her Six French Poets. 

He gives us an interesting iafroduction dealing with the 

struggle of man toward self-hood in art, saying: 

The pang of beauty, the exaltation in truth, the vision of the 
tragedy of life, arise, in the fullest sense, only when the individual 
liberates himself from the tribe and faces the universe alone. 

And, in speaking of the poet as that individual, he tells 
us that the very splendor of traditional associations, the 
throb of a thousand voices, paralyze him, that "he is like a 
stripling running a race in the brocades of an ancient king." 

We learn to distinguish the forerunners of Symbolism. 
The author analyzes the Parnassien Leconte de Lisle, and 
the "modified Parnassien" Charles Baudelaire; and dis- 
cusses Gustave Kahn, Paul Verlaine and the acknowledged 
founder of Symbolism, Stephane Mallarme. He traces with 
rare insight the reaction, for a*long time so little understood, 
which brought out Emile Verhaeren and Henri de Regnier; 
afterwards Jean Moreas and the two Americans Francis 
Viele-Grifnn and Stuart Merrill; a little later Albert 
Samain and Remy de Gourmont; and finally the younger 
poets who trail its ideals into the present time. Of the latter 
are Paul Fort, who acknowledges his debt to Moreas; Fran- 
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cis Jammes; Pierre Louys, whom the author calls a Neo- 
Parnassien; Edmond Rostand, "a descendant of Lamartine 
and Hugo ;" and others. The youngest group of all — Andre 
Spire, Charles Vildrac, Georges Duhamel, etc. — have 
dropped tradition completely, he tells us, and are cultivat- 
ing free verse. He explains that practically all of the poets 
of modern France (he names exceptions) have hitherto 
withdrawn into houses of revery, and his plea is for an 
awakening to more rugged realities in the French poetry 
to come. 

After reading what Mr. Lewisohn has to say in his excel- 
lent preface relative to the translating of poetry, I hoped to 
find in his own interpretations of this "dusk and dawn of 
the mind" a fine exception to the general rule. But the 
old pitfalls are apparent, even in his illuminating work, 
though he has succeeded with many poems which have been 
failures in other hands. He has caught the spirit 
of Verhaeren, especially in The Mill, which is exceedingly 
well done. One might rather say that he, like Verhaeren, 
has caught the spirit of the mill. But in some of the render- 
ings there is an obvious effort to "get around" a word, an 
expression ; as in his version of that lovely thing by Moreas, 
A Young Girl Speaks. Apparition, one of the better known 
of Mallarme's poems (one may never say popular in speak- 
ing of his work) and one of the most difficult to fit into 
English, has been faithfully worked out. I think I have 
never read a more literal translation, word for word, line 
for line, being amazingly there; not, however, the fresh 
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music of the original. And lovers of Verlaine will hardly 

be satisfied with : 

O you who stand here full of tears 
That flow and flow, 
What have you done with the lost years 
Of long ago? 

as an attempt to voice as pure a lyricism as was ever 
uttered — that piercing heart-cry: 

Qu'as-tu fait, 6 toi que voila, 
Pleurant sans cesse, 
Dis, qu'as-tu fait, toi que voila, 
De ta jeunesse? 

But the charm of Verlaine's thought is, perhaps more than 
that of any other French poet, dependent for its most subtle 
expression upon the medium of his own language. 

One wonders why Maeterlinck should be represented by 
two of his poorest poems when the author might have en- 
riched this collection by choosing two of his best. The same 
may be said of Fernand Gregh's Doubt. Why have included 
this when there was at hand lavish material for beauty? 
Gregh is a member of the Academy, and one of the striking 
figures in French poetry to-day. His Maison de I'Enfance 
is a masterpiece and others of his poems are important and 
beautiful. There are poems by Francis Jammes, Paul Fort's 
lyric of the dead girl and his Images of Our Dreams — the 
latter, as in the original, in rhyme, but printed as prose. 
Verlaine's Song Without Words is very lovely in its Eng- 
lish setting, and I wish I had the space to quote from some 
of these distinguished lyrics which have stood the test of 
translating, 
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The sketches of the thirty poets give this book an impera- 
tive claim to be on every book-shelf. If you would find 
out the titles of all the books a French poet who has appealed 
to you has written, if you would learn something definite 
about another of whom you have heard only vaguely, Mr. 
Lewisohn's carefully prepared biographies and bibliography 
are admirably at your service Agnes Lee Freer 

CORRESPONDENCE 

LETTERS FROM FRANCE 

We cannot forbear quoting for the benefit of our readers 
portions of recent letters from poets at the front. The first 
is from Miss Eloise Robinson, who is "on active service" 
in the canteen work of the Y. M. C. A. She writes, under 
date of August 5th: 

I wish I might tell you of my visit to the French front, and how 
for two nights I slept in a "cave" with seven Frenchmen and had a 
hundred bombs dropped on top of me. Not directly on top, of course. 
The nearest hit just in front of the house. And for five days and 
nights after that I was taking chocolate to advance batteries, to men 
who can never leave their guns, even to come to the Foyer duSoldat. 
The Foyer was only a dug-out, and the air was so thick with flies 
and smoke that it looked like jam. Every morning when I got up I 
literally had to pry myself out of the mud — of course there were 
no beds. And at that I wanted to stay. There is a great satisfac- 
tion about actually doing something with your hands for these men. 
But I was long overdue in' Paris, because we were not able to get 
through the barrage — the drive had just started. Aren't our boys 
doing wonderful things? At a cost, though. 

I leave tonight for the Swiss border. And after that, Italy, and 
then the Polish-American front. It is all one mad scramble, but 
wonderful — simply wonderful. I cannot be too thankful I was able 
to come. 
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